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UT few plays of Shakspere are more unfamiliar to 
the public through the medium of the stage 
than Measure for Measure, now being played at the 
Haymarket Theatre’ in order that Miss Neilson may 
appear as Isabella, The cause of this may be found 
in the inherently painful nature of the story, which 
is taken either from Cinthio’s novels, decad 8, nov. 5, 
or a play founded thereon, Wheatstone’s Promos 
and Cassandra, brought out in 1578. Not to speak 
of Claudio’s crime, the spectacle of a brother entreat- 
ing a sister to sacrifice her honour for the sake of saving 
his life is neither edifying nor pleasant, and the diffi- 
culty this created is not to be overcome by the excision of 
the indelicate expressions scattered over the play. That 
Shakspere treated the subject in a comparatively in- 
offensive way may at once be conceded. To prove this 
we have only to point to the care with which the purity 
and intellectual energy assigned to Isabella are set off, 
the absence of anything in the shape of palliation of 
Claudio’s guilt, and the abundant relief supplied by the 
comic characters and’scenes. Nevertheless, the principal 
features of the plot are never obscured for a moment, 
and the result is that Measure for Measure, notwith- 
standing all its dramatic force and beauty, has never 
acquired, and probably never will acquire, a strong hold 
upon the stage. 

Even ‘in Shakspere’s time the comedy does not seem 
to have attracted much attention. No allusion to it is 
made by contemporary writers, and it was not printed 
until 1623. The date of its first production, therefore, 
cannot be fixed with absolute certainty, but there is 
good reason to believe that it came out in the year 
1604. Two ejaculations in the first act—‘ Heaven 
grant us its peace !” and “ What with the war, what with 
the sweat !”—were evidently suggested, the first by the 
efforts of James I. to bring the war with Spain to a 
close, and the second by the plague which decimated 
London in 1603. Then, again, there is sung an apolo- 
getic allusion in the following lines to the king’s shyness 
of appearing in public, a shyness particularly noticeable 
on his entry into London. 

T love the people, 
But do not love to stage me to their eyes. 
Though it do well, I do not relish we 
Their loud applause and arts vehement. 


The words immediately preceding this extract, “ I'll 
privily away,” possibly referred to the secrecy with 
which his Majesty had some years previously left 
Scotland for Norway. The versification, too, favours 
the theory that the play was written in 1604. In 
Myrrha the Mother of Adonis, written by Barksted, 
who-at the end of the piece testifies personal regard for 
Shakspere, are reproduced in substance, but in a some- 
what ungainly form, the three lines commencing “So 
play the foolish throngs with one that swoons,” and 
this, joined to the fact of his being a Child of the 
Revels, has given rise to the idea that he was the 
original representative of Isabella. 

Measure for Measure, like the best of Shakspere’s 
plays, fell into temporary oblivion during the Common- 











wealth, not to be heard of again until the Merrie 
Monarch was on the throne. Early in 1662 Davenant 
grafted upon it the scenes between Beatrice and Bene- 
dick in Much Ado About Nothing, with many long 
and turgid speeches, and brought it out under the title 
of Law Against Lovers. Nearly forty years afterwards 
Measure for Measure was revived at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre in a scarcely less mutilated form. 
Benedick and Beatrice, it is true, were sent back to 
their proper places, but the comic characters and scenes 
were omitted in order to make room for four musical 
entertainments, and much of the rubbish which Dave- 
nant had thought fit to add to it was retained. In 
this revival Angelo was played by Betterton and 
Isabella by Mrs. Bracegirdle. The “adapter,” it may 
be added, was Charles Gildon. In 1738 the play 
seems to have been represented in accordance with 
the original text, which thenceforward kept the 
stage. Then, as in revivals of the play in 
1742 and 1746, Quin was the Duke and Mrs. Cibber 
the heroine, and both performances are described 
as exceedingly fine. Mistress Woffington essayed the 
part of Isabella in 1746, but did not weaken the im- 
pression which Mrs. Cibber had produced in it. In- 
deed, it may be doubted whether the vivacious and 
volatile “ Peggy ” ever appeared to advantage in serious 
parts. Mrs. Bellamy and Mrs. Yates afterwards identi- 
fied their names with Isabella, although the latter of the 
two actresses suffered under the disadvantage of playing 
to so effective an Angelo as plausible John Palmer must 
have made. Then came Mrs. Siddons, who seems to 
have missed some of the womanly softness of the cha- 
racter, but who, as may well be supposed, was beyond 
all praise in the withering reply to Claudio and other 
passages demanding great power of expression. The 
version in which she appeared in and after 1803 was 
prepared by John Kemble. Miss O’Neill, who under- 
took the part in 1816, sueceeded where her predecessor 
failed, and, if theatrical tradition may be trusted, was 
in the most important respects the Isabella that Shak- 
spere drew. 

The performance of this drama at the Haymarket on 
Saturday last was creditable without being marked by 
any individual features of special excellence ; and herein 
it contrasted favourably with most of the Shaksperean 
performances introduced to our notice. The repre- 
sentation given by a company which is made up of a 
brilliant “ star,” surrounded by inferior lights of the 
dimmest description, may be very popular, but it is 
essentially inartistic; and it is satisfactory to see this 
common fault avoided during the engagement of a 
favourite actress like Miss Neilson. The Isabella of 
the lady has little of the inspiration which ap- 
pears to have marked the Isabellas of Miss O’Neill 
and Mrs, Siddons ; and the impersonation is disfigured 
by the erroneous emphasis and the absence of all grada- 
tion of feeling which have marked all Miss Neilson’s 
more serious and ambitious studies. But for all this it 
is by no means lacking in interest and effect, and it 
shows a more appreciative grasp of character and the pos- 
session of more varied resources than are evinced elsewhere 
in the actress’s efforts. Isabella’s horror at Angelo’s first 
suggestions of love for her is indicated in thoroughly 
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womanly fashion, and there is commendable power in 
her outburst of contempt for the wretched Claudio 
when he urges her to sacrifice her honour for his life, 
The power would be more pleasingly displayed with less 
noise; but here the representative of Claudio was 
principally in fault. As has often been pointed out, 
there is great difficulty in thoroughly arousing our 
sympathy for a sacrifice in the cause of virtue where 
another than the hero of the sacrifice is its victim. 
Self-sacrifice has always been a powerful motive, and 
its power we can now see in plays such as Patrie, 
Les Danicheff, and All for Her. Sacrifice of the 
other order is a motive of a wholly different order. It 
is, therefore, all the more creditable to the actress that 
she is able to make so much sympathetic capital out of 
the cold purity of the noble Isabella. Taken altogether 
her Isabella is the most popular presentation of the 
part that we are likely to see; and its popularity is 
fairly deserved. The deputy-duke Angelo is a 
villain about whom hangs but little romance, and 
for whom we can have but little respect. By 
Mr. Macklin, however, Angelo is presented with 
the most painstaking care, and the growth of his evil 
design is suggested not without skill and subtlety. 
Occasionally, however, Mr. Macklin drops his voice so 
low as to be inaudible, but this fault is probably due to 
nervousness. An excellent sketch is the Lucio of Mr. 
H. B. Conway, who, shaking off the lifeless tragedy- 
manner which suits his bright presence so ill, is a fan- 
tastic of great freshness and buoyancy; and in the 
Pompey of Mr. David Fisher jun., there are indications 
of a dry humour which should prove very valuable to 
its possessor. That Mr. Howe is judicious and safe in 
his handling of the Duke need scarcely be said; Mr. 
Everill makes a good Elbow, and Mr. W. Grisdale a 
capital Escalus, The only great mistake in the per- 
formance is the Claudio of Mr. Harold Kyrle, who in 
his effort to make picturesque effect is apt to become 
merely grotesque, as in the facial distortion and fussy 
action by which he spoils the beauty of Claudio’s 
magnificent soliloquy. 


Mr. James Mortimer, in his version of La Fille de 
PAvare, the play founded upon Balzac’s fine though 
prolix Zugénie Grandet, is heavily handicapped, both 
by the past treatment of the subject on our stage and 
by the present performance at the Olympic. He has 
doubtless found it hard to avoid the points of Daddy 
Hardacre, and Mr, George Anson does not aid him to 
exorcise the memory of Robson. Mr. Anson gives us a 
bluff, noisy, and cross-grained farmer, but he never 
catches the intense spirit of the miser. He knocks 
about the actress who plays the miser’s daughter, until 
we fear for the safety of her pretty head; but he 
never impresses us with the terribleness of the old man’s 
rage against his child. It was indeed a happy thing 
that at the crisis of this scene Mr. Anson’s wig gave 
him some trouble, or there is no knowing what further 
violence at his hands Miss Gerard as Nelly might have 
suffered. For the rest Miss Gerard plays very prettily, 
and Messrs. Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Pateman lend 
useful assistance ; but with an unsatisfactory miser, the 
Miser’s Treaswre could at best leave but a doubtful 
impression upon the mind. Mr. Mortimer has done as 
well as could be done by the adapter who feels himself 
bound to ayoid the leading features of a previous and 
highly popular adaptation; his task was by no means 
easy, and he has met with hindrance where he must 
most have looked for help. 


At the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday last Der 
Freischiitz was produced with a cast almost entirely 
novel. Mdlle. Bertelli as Agata, increased the good 
impression she had made at her début on the previous 
Monday, and exhibited qualities which warrant warm 
hopes of her future success. Her voice was heard to 








advan in the scene known best to English amateurs 
as “Softly sighs,” and it was made evident that she has 
ample power and compass for what are termed “ dra- 
matic” parts in opera. Her naturally strong voice 
will bear any amount of hard study, and diligent scale 
practice will render it flexible. At present Mdlle. 
Bertelli’s vocalisation needs further polish, but she sings 
with such genuine dramatic feeling that she is heard 
with pleasure, and may be willingly accepted as a 
eweretire of many important characters. M. Jamet, 
a basso-centrale, who has gained high popularity in 
America, made his first appearance on this occasion in 
the exacting part of Caspar. His voice was affected by 
indisposition, and he will probably be heard to greater 
advantage to-morrow in the character of Mefistofele. 
He is evidently a finished vocalist, but as his lower 
notes and top notes were weak, he failed to produce 
any effect in the “ Drinking Song ” and the final scena 
of the first act. Signor Gayarré made a decided 
success in in the réle of Max, which he had never 
before essayed. His singing was free from any ten- 
dency to exaggeration, and he not only phrased every 
passage in finished style, but acted with a thorough 
appreciation of dramatic requirements, and obtained 
well-deserved applause. Mdlle. Smeroschi resumed 
the rdle of Annetta, in which, as usual, she sang 
pleasantly and acted vivaciously. The other parts were 
well filled, and the performance of Weber’s poetical 
masterpiece was worthy of the locality. 


At Her Majesty’s Opera, two brilliant successes have 
been made during the past week. Dinorah was pro- 
duced on Thursday last with Mdlle. Marimon in the 
title-character. She sang the difficult florid music 
(originally written for that wonderful vocalist Marie 
Cabel) with a fluency and precision which could not be 
surpassed, and her delivery of pathetic cantabile 
passages was equally admirable. In the “Shadow 
Song” she executed astonishing tours de force, and in 
the final cadenza attacked E and F in alt without any 
appearance of effort. She is only one of many 
foreign and native vocalists who can reach those 
“phenomenal” notes, but it is not on this kind of 
ability that her reputation is based, and she 
is admired by skilled musicians because she is in all 
respects a “ finished” vocalist, and can execute with 
faultless accuracy the most difficult vocal embellish- 
ments, extending from beginning to end of her ex- 
tensive compass. It is to be regretted that she is 
deficient in sympathetic power, and never loses her 
own identity in that of the personages whom she 
represents. She acts with intelligence and grace, but 
the “touch of nature” is absent from her impersona- 
tions. She never stirs the pulses of her auditors, but 
it must be owned that her exquisite vocalisation atones 
for this deficiency. An unexpected gratification was 
provided in the impersonation of the goat - herd 
by Mdlle. Tremelli, who made a remarkable and 
decided success in the contralto song, “ Fanciulle che il 
core.” This lady, who has gained a high reputation as 
“Fraulein Tremel” at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of considerable compass and of 
the most delightful quality. Her execution of the 
cadenza was not faultless, but in other respects her 
vocalisation was excellent, and the thrilling tones of her 
beautiful voice enlisted the sympathies of the entire 
audience, by whom she was not only encored but four 
times recalled and enthusiastically applauded. She 
is truly a welcome visitor, and must prove a power- 
‘ful attraction during her stay. We believe that 
she is bound to return to her duties at Vienna 
a month hence, but it is to be hoped that her congé 
may be extended. Signor Bettini, as Corentino, was 
excellent. Signor Rota sang well and acted <intelli- 
gently as Hiéel, but his voice is deficient in brightness 
and resonance. Madame Bauermeister, Mr. Thomas, 
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and Signor Franceschi were efficient in the pastoral 
music of the last act, and the beautiful orchestration 
was ably interpreted. The mise-en-sctne was excellent, 
and in the final scene of the second act, torrents of real 
water descended over the rocks, and sparkled brightly 
in the artificial moonlight. The effect was admirable, 
and a cali was made for Mr. Telbin, the scenic artist 
by whom this part of the spectacle had been arranged. 

Mdlle. Minnie Hauk made her reappearance on Satur- 
day last as the heroine of La Traviata, and made a sig- 
nal success. Since she was last heard in London, nine 
years ago, her yoice has been developed by cultivation, 
and is now not only powerful but flexible and brilliant. 
Her fluent vocalisation in “Sempre libera” elicited 
enthusiastic applause, and her delivery of the pathetic 
* Addio del passato” was equally meritorious. She 
has become a skilled actress, and her graceful imperso- 
nation of Violetta partly redeemed the character from 
its repulsiveness. Her reception was cordial, and she 
was recalled several times to receive the plaudits of her 
audience. Signor Runcio failed to render that odious 
personage, Alfresto, respectable. Signor Del Puente, 
as the elder Germont, sang and acted well, and the 
minor parts were well filled. 


At the Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, M. Charles 
Lecoeq’s latest comic opera, Le Petit Duc, was produced 
on Saturday last, in an English dress, as Zhe Little 
Duke. The English adaptation, by Messrs. “ Savile 
Rowe and Bolton Rowe,” does justice to the original 
libretto by Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, and is free 
from the “topical” songs, indelicate allusions, and 
feeble puns which have generally been found in English 
versions of modern French operas. If opera-bouffe has 
lost favour in England, it is partly because of the im- 
becility and vulgarity of certain English adapters, who 
have so transmogrified librettos and music that the 
French authors and composers would have great 
difficulty in recognising their own productions in the 
English “ adaptations.” The English libretto produced 
on Saturday last isadundantly amusing, while adhering 
to the original story. The only alteration in the plot 
which has been made occurs in the last act, and this 
alteration was very properly submitted to M. Lecocq, 
and met with his warm approval. 

The Duke of Parthenay, at the age of 18, is married 
to a wealthy young lady aged 16. On account of their 
youthfulness they are separated on the wedding-day by 
the friends who have arranged the advantageous 
marriage. The young duchess is sent to a convent at 
Luneville, and the Duke is consigned to the care of his 
tutor Frimousse, and his military teacher, Montlaudry. 
The Duke is reminded that he is the hereditary Colonel 
of the Parthenay Dragoons, and, assuming the command 
of that regiment, he besieges the convent of Luneville, 
and regains his bride. His triumph is clouded by the 
news that war has been declared, and by the necessity 
of his departure to the frontier. Here he exhibits con- 
spicuous bravery, and renders such important services 
that he is rewarded by the annulment of the decree 
which had separated him for a period of two years from 
his duchess, who is restored to his arms. The develop- 
ment of the plot gives rise to a number of amusing 
incidents, and many of the situations are highly 
effective. 

When Le Petit Due was produced in Paris last 
January, flattering accounts of its success were trans- 
mitted “by special wire ” to some of our daily papers, 
and the English version of the opera was awaited with 
lively interest. It is, nevertheless, certain that the 
work was coldly received on Saturday last, and that it 
disappointed the favourable anticipations’ which had 
been awakened. This unexpected result is not entirely 
the fault of M. Lecocq, for theré are many bright and 
melodious passages in his music, and both in his part- 
writing for voices, and in his orchestration, he reaches 
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an excellence rarely observable in the opéra-bouffe 
school to which he was originally attached. The fact 
is that The Little Duke is, to a great extent, a “ one- 
part” piece, and its success must greatly depend 
on the vocal and histrionic abilities of the artist 
who takes the chief réle. This is entrusted, in 
the original French version, to Mdlle. Granier, who 
is not only a charming vocalist but a fascinating 
actress. At Islington the chief character is imperson- 
ated by Miss Alice May, a lady .who possesses many 
excellent qualities, but who is not seen or heard to 
advantage as the Little Duke. Her acting was intelli- 
gent but perfunctory, and she failed to realise the 
character of the youthful and impetuous lover. Unfor- 
tunately, her vocal efforts did little to redeem her 
histrionic deticiences. No apology was made for her, 
but nothing short of serious indisposition could excuse 
her defective intonation, which spoiled the concerted 
music as well as the solos attached to her réle. In 
other respects the cast was weak. Mr. Wingrove as 
Montlaudry acted efficiently, and sang the “Song of the 
Drummer” in good style. Miss Burville (the Duchess) 
looked bashful and pretty, but her singing was deficient in 
refinement and dramatic expression. Miss E. Chambers, 
as the Canoness of the Convent, acted capitally, but 
had only moderate success in her singing. Mr. H 
Paulton (Frimousse) had to attempt notes which were 
beyond his compass, and was physically unable to do 
justice to most of the music which he was required to 
sing. The “Chorus of Pages,” the “Solfeggio Chorus,” 
and some other portions of the choral music were well 
sung, but the choristers often sang out of tune, and the 
band, though composed of good materials and ably 
directed by Mr. G. B. Allen, were not numerically strong 
enough to do justice to M. Lecocq’s orchestration. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that The 
Little Duke failed to achieve the success which had been 
predicted, but it may yet prove attractive when better 
represented, although the music is more remarkable 
for ingenuity than for originality. The performance 
lasted nearly four hours, and was needlessly lengthened 
by Mr. Paulton’s interpretation of a long “topical” 
lecture upon the “ coming man” and similar 


subjects. The adapters are not responsible for this . 


absurdity, but they should have protested against its 
intrusion into their interesting and symmetrical libretto, 
If the rdle of Frimousse was not thought by Mr. Paul- 
ton to be worthy of his powers, it should have been 
assigned to some other performer. We estimate highly 
Mr. Paulton’s undoubted ability as a comic actor, but 
in the interests of art we must protest against the theory 
that an artist is entitled to “ write up” any part which 
he may think is not good enough for him, and to deface 
a work of art by the introduction of incongruous bal- 
derdash. By the elision of this impertinent matter, 
and a compression of the dialogue, the future success of 
The Little Duke will be promoted. The mise-en-scene 
was creditable to the good taste and liberality of the 
management. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


—— Oe 


O* Monday night the new comic opera of Bella- 
donna, by Mr. Alfred Cellier and Mr, Alfred 
Thompson, was successfully produced at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester. The cast includes Madame 
Dolaro, Mr. Arthur Roberts, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. 
Federici. Mr. Dillon is at the Queen’s Theatre, and 
to night appears as Louis XI. He will be succeeded on 
Monday next by Mr. Barry Sullivan. Mr. George 
Honey appeared on Monday night at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, in Engaged. In the lobby of the theatre, at 
the conclusion of the piece, a gentleman asked a lady, 
“What do you think of it?” “I have seen,” she 
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replied, “many silly pieces, but never anything so ab- 
pa ae silly.” The gentleman appeared to be some- 
what astonished; and if he had condescended to ask 
for proof of the silliness, the lady might have found it 
difficult to put her peculiar feeling into words. 
“ The lady in question,” says the Herald, “ missed the 
whole humour of the farce—for after all, superficially 
looked at, the piece is only a long farce of the most ex~- 
travagant type. It ought to be said, however, that Mr. 
Gilbert is never, in his wildest moods, altogether a 
buffoon. He is rather a terrific cynic; and a shallow 
observer might think that the man who could write a 
thing like Engaged had not the slightest belief in 
human goodness or principle. That of course is not the 
fact. But Mr. Gilbert has seen that human motives 
are a curiously mixed quantity—the lowest of them not 
being wholly base, but the purest metal having a large 
share of perhaps inevitable, if not necessary, alloy. 
These things have long been true of love-making 
and marriage-making in this country; and it is upon 
these chords that Mr. Gilbert in the lunacies of En- 
gaged strikes out his branding sallies of wit, humour, and 
cynicism. He uses the magic mirror of farce wherein 
to show men and women in mental skeleton, so to 
speak; and to the person who can’t quite see the fun 
of it, the phenomenon cannot avoid being somewhat 
repulsive. The simple sentimentalist is entirely 
shocked. If it be said that this is taking the matter 
too seriously, the reply would be that in any other light 
the piece would indeed be unredeemed and irredeemable 
farce. That is how the piece must strike those who 
care to think about it. Viewed merely as an ebullition 
of humour, the comedy is amazingly and uproariously 
funny.” Miss Rose Leclercq is playing Liz in That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s, at the Gaiety Theatre. The Woman 
in White, with Mr. Wybert Reeve as Count Fosco, is 
the attraction this week at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
“ Count Fosco’s character,” says the Daily Review, “ is 
indeed that round which the interest of the piece as an 
acted drama centres. From the time that the arch- 
intriguer enters upon the stage, self-possessed, with an 
air of diablerie, till he falls assassinated at the close of 
the chapter, the success or failure of his schemes 
occupy the mind of the spectator. Mr. Wybert Reeve’s 
impersonation is so well known that it requires no 


further description at our hands. It is especially great’ 


in the reserve of strength which is made visible under 
a habit of trifling, and the thoroughness with which 
every advantage is used, while an appearance of care- 
lessness is perfectly maintained. The make-up is ex- 
cellent as ever, and every point is made with the ease and 
certainty which are attained by complete personal absorp- 
tion in the part. The double part of Laura Fay and Anne 
Catherick was sustained by Miss Ada Leister. Of the 
two parts, the best, to our thinking, was that of the 
madé woman in white; but there was much merit in 
the clever distinction that was made between the two 
characters.” The Craven Robertson Caste company 
entered upon a week’s engagement at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Miss Agnes Birchenough has created a very 
favourable impression at Bath by her acting as Jo, in 
Bleak House. As the Bath Herald remarks, it is a 
difficult. part for an actress, but she lost her indivi- 
duality entirely in the character, it was simply the poor 
outcast who stood before us always “ movin’ on.” She 
won the sympathies of the audience most completely, 
and a piece of “gag” in the last scene, comparing 
the fate of the boy, driven from place to place, 
with that of the wife-beater or housebreaker, clothed, 
lodged and fed at the expense of the country, 
received three distinct rounds of applause. The 
performance of Proof at Brighton proved very at- 
tractive during the week, large audiences attending 
nightly and evidencing their enthusiastic appreciation 
of the effective rendering of the drama by the judi- 
ciously selected company engaged by Mr. Wilson Barrett 





for its provincial representation. On Saturday after- 
noon a large audience assembled to hear Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who appeared as Tom Tug in The Waterman, 
and sang with his accustomed artistic finish of execution 
“The Jolly Young Waterman,” “ Farewell, my trim 
built Wherry,” and “ The Bay of Biscay.” His render- 
ing of “The Bay of Biscay” was especially well 
received, but though there was a persistent re-demand 
he declined to respond to the call of the audience, 
and he also contented himself with bowing 
his acknowledgments of the applause bestowed 
on him for his other renderings. Miss Constance 
Loseby played Wilhelmina. On Monday evening Miss. 
Kate Santley and her opera bouffe company commenced 
a fortnight’s engagement, the production selected for 
performance being Lecocq’s La Manjolaine, which was 
presented to a well-filled house. 


IN PARIS. 








N anticipation of the opening of the Exhibition, the 
Théatre du Palais Royal has entirely changed its 
programme. Three new pieces are now being played 
there—L’Accordeur, by M. Saint-Agnan-Choler, Les 
Vitriers, by M. Eugéne Grangé and M. Victor Bernard, 
and Pour Sauver Jeune Femme du Monde, by M. 
Abraham Dreyfus. Each is in one act, and it remains 
to be seen whether this spectacle cowpé, a kind of 
entertainment so popular until a few years ago, will 
realise the expectations of the manager. The principal 
personage in L’Accordeur, a M. Cornillet, is blessed 


with a wife, a niece, a bonne, and a piano out of tune.. 


One day, returning home unexpectedly, he finds 
in the passage a young man whom he has never 
seen before, and who, as the audience have previously 
been informed, is the lover of the niece. ‘* Who are 
you, sir?” imperiously demands the old gentleman. 
“The piano-tuner,” says the niece, coming to the 
rescue. ‘Good; let him set about his work at once.” 
Soon afterwards he encounters a military trumpeter who 
is courting the cook. “ Who is this fellow?” he asks 
the bonne... “ Monsieur, he has come to tune the 
piano.” “But what need has he of a trumpet?” 
“That is to ascertain the right key.” As in the other 
case, M. Cornillet is convinced. The arrival of the 
real piano-tuner, however, serves to open his eyes; he 
suspects the virtue of his wife, and on the com- 
plications to which this suspicion leads much of the 
fun of the piece depends, Between L’Accordeur and 
Les Vitriers there is a slight resemblance. Madlle. 
Florestan, a young lady of fashion, is besieged by 
lovers and creditors, and to shield herself from persecu- 
tion is compelled to shut her door upon all. Her maid, 
as it happens, is attached to a glazier, and is in the 
habit of signalling to him from a window. These 
signals are observed by two men, one a young journalist 
and the other a wealthy banker who desires to be loved 
by a woman for himself alone. The first is one of 
Mdlle.’s lovers, the second one of her creditors. 
Imagining that Mdlle. Florestan is the person who 
makes the signals, the lover gains admission to the 
house by disguising himself as a glazier, and 
the banker is equally fortunate. The result 
is that the journalist wins the hand of Mdlle. 
Florestan, and the maid is so favourably im- 
pressed by the banker that the latter discovers in her 
such an individual as he is in search of. Pour Sawver 
Jeune Femme du Monde is also founded upon a qui- 
proquo. M. Tourimel has spent a night in dissipation, 
and on returning home appeases the wrath of his wife 
by telling her that he has won a {thousand francs at 
play. The next morning he bitterly reproaches himself 
for not having braved the storm instead of making such 
a statement. How the thousand francs are to be 
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raised he cannot say. In this emergency he advertises 
a picture for sale, requesting would-be purchasers to 
address their letters to A. B. C. at the poste-restante. 
In the same journal, as fate will have it, there 
appears the following advertisement :—- Pour sauver 
jeune femme du monde, vous qui avez de l’argent. Ré- 
ponse poste-restante, aux lettres ABC.” The reply of a 
young man to this advertisement falls into the hands of 
Tourimel, who, believing he wishes to buy the picture, 
makes an appointment with him. Owing to some 
mistake, he is out when the young man arrives, and the 
visitor is received by Madame Tourimel. “ Ah,” he 
said, ogling her through his glasses, “here is the jeune 
femme du monde. Not at all bad, I must say.” 
Madame Tourimel, on her part, supposes he is the man 
who has lost the thousand francs to her husband, and 
Tourimel, coming in unexpectedly, is so shocked by the 
situation he has placed his wife in that he resolves to 
lead a better life in future. The three pieces are played 
with all the piquancy which the company of the Palais 
Royal has taught us to expect at its hands. Frederic 
Soulié’s five-act drama Diane de Chivri, produced just 
forty years ago at the Salle Ventadour, has been 
revived with success at the Chateau d’Eau. M. Gra- 
vier plays Asthon, and Mdlle. Roussel Diane. 





IN VIENNA. 





T the Carl Theater, Herr Siegwart Friedmann, 
who some years ago deserted Vienna, where he 

was a great favourite, and went over to the Hamburg 
Stadttheater, made his appearance recently for a few 
evenings and met with a very warm reception. He 
brought with him a new piece by Herren Bohrmann 
and Riegen, entitled Verlorene Ehre (Lost Honour), 
which has had considerable success in Germany. The 
principal character is one Baranski, who has been 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment and has 
induced a fellow-prisoner named Robert Wels, whose 
term of servitude is approaching its end, to take care of 
his (Baranski’s) wife and child when he is released 
from prison. At the end of his twelve years, 
Baranski seeks out Robert Wels, who has in the 
meantime raised himself to the position of a wealthy 
manufacturer, and is happily married, and with 
whom Baranski’s daughter Clara lives as his adopted 
daughter. The arrival of Baranski is far from pleasing 
to Wels, who not only dreads a disclosure of his own 
_ past history, but fears that it will put a stop to an 
advantageous marriage which Clara is on the point of 
making. Baranski arrives, full of rancorous hatred, 
and determined to.do mischief, but Clara’s beauty and 
ingenuousness have such a powerful effect upon him 
that he relents and takes his departure, leaving his 
daughter and her adopted father in peace. This drama, 
it will be seen, is not very novel in motive, and 
awakens memories of Cossa’s Morte Civile, familiar to 
Vienna through Signor Salvini’s fine impersonation of 
the convict, but it contains some very effective scenes, 
and the part of Baranski gives good scope for the dis- 
play of Herr Friedmann’s power of characterisation. 
In the stronger scenes towards the close of the drama 
he produced a very deep impression. He was well 
supported by Fraulein Bredow as Clara, and Herr Ernst 
as Robert Wels. The new drama was preceded by 
Holtei’s amusing sketch, Wiener in Paris, in which 
Herr Friedmann’s comic powers were seen to ad- 
vantage. On a _ subsequent evening the guest 
appeared as Count Thorane in Gutzkow’s Kdénigs- 
lieutenant with considerable success, though he 
was but feebly supported by the stock company, who 
are not accustomed to high comedy. They were much 
more in their element in the Process Veawradieux, a 
German version of M. Hennequin’s well-known farcica] 


comedy, which was revived after Herr Friedmann’s 
departure, with Herr Tewele as the young advocate who 
suffers such comical mishaps while “ making a night of 
it.” The piece was played with great spirit, and excited 
much laughter. Herr Tewele, the new manager of this 
house, has secured, amongst other novelties for next 
season, Mr. H..J. Byron’s wonderfully successful comedy, 
Our Boys, and M. Gondinet’s new comedy, Une Fille 
W@ Eve,in which Madame Judic, who will first play in it 
at the Paris-Variétés, is to make her first appearance in 
Vienna. The Easter novelty at the Carl Theater is 
from the popular pen of Herr Anzengruber. We reserve 
our notice of it for a future occasion. ; 

Herr Tewele has also appeared as Gavaut in 
Gavaut, Minard, et Compagnie, acting with that 
breadth of humour which is his best characteristic. 
With Herr Knaack as Minard, Herr Blasel as the 
“son of the firm,” and Mesdames Bredow, Gtoss, 
and Péckh as Gavaut’s three daughters, the perform- 
ance was generally excellent, and kept the audience 
in good humour from beginning to end. The only 
novelty just produced at this house is a comedy 
entitled Der Sclave, an adaptation by Herr Moser of 
Barriére’s Aux Crochets @un Gendre, familiar to the 
London stage through Mr. Burnand’s version, entitled 
Family Ties. The German version, which, we believe, 
first saw the footlights at Berlin, is rather a dull pro- 
duction, and even the comic verve of Herren Tewele, 
Knaack, and Blasel, failed to obtain much favour 
for it. 

The Theater an der Wien has produced a new comic 
operetta entitled Das Verwunschene Schloss (The 
Enchanted Castle), by Herr Karl Millécker. The 
music, though pleasing, displays little originality, but 
the novelty has the merit of containing a capital part 
for the popular Frau Gullmeyer, who has seldom been 
seen to greater advantage. Fraulein Olma and Herr 
Girardi are also in the cast. The Theater in der 
Josephstadt has produced a new extravaganza entitled 
Ein Rundreisebillet (A Circular Ticket), which is a 
mere framework for the acrobatic performances of a 
Fraulein Wanda, who somewhat resembles Zazel in her 
graceful appearance and astounding exploits. 








IN BERLIN. 





a Royal Opera House was the great centre of 
attraction during the month of April owing to 
the presence of Madame Gerster-Gardini. Indeed, 
Berlin may be said to have suffered from a very severe 
attack of Gerster fever. In addition to Amina, Lucia, 
Margherita, and other parts in which she had frequently 
appeared before, the favourite prima donna essayed for 
the first time the réle of Violetta in Za Traviata, but 
with far from satisfactory results. To those who 
remember the controversy to which Madame Gerster’s 
singing gave rise last year in London, a few extracts 
from a critique in the National Zeitung on that lady’s 
Violetta may not be uninteresting :—“ To any one who 
saw for the first time on this occasion the much-lauded 
artiste and the character represented by her, the violent 
fever which she has excited among the Berlin public 
would be as incomprehensible as the favour in which 
the part of Violetta has for the last quarter of a 
century been held by most singers and by the 
mass of opera-goers. To speak plainly, Madame 
Gerster occupies a very modest place in the long list 
of Violettas whom we have seen in the course of time. 
The picture presented by her was dull, colourless and 
confused. Neither in physical power nor in intellectual 
capacity was the singer equal to the demands of the 
composer. Some of the minor details of her execution 
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were indeed pleasing in their delicacy, but her organ 
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deficient in the full chest notes required to give 


effect to the breadth of Verdi’s composition. . . . . She 
was unable to kindle the fuel of passion so plentifully 
supplied by the composer in the scenes of the second 
act; and of what intensity of expression these scenes 
are susceptible the Violetta of Mdlle. Artét once showed 
the Berlin public. Whenever Madame Gerster confines 
herself to parts that suit her voice she exercises a 
fascination over the senses and feelings of her audience 
such as only the most select of her sister artistes can 
do. But on the other side of this narrow limit the 
talisman given to her by a kind fairy loses all its 
power.” 

A report from which we recently quoted some in- 
teresting statistics about the performances at the Royal 
Playhouse during the year 1877, gives some equally- 
interesting figures as to the doings of the Royal Opera- 
House. In the latter house two hundred and four perform- 
ances of operas were given, and fifty-one different operas 
were represented, of which three were new to Berlin. To 
classical operas fifty-eight evenings were devoted, of 
which nineteen were allotted to Mozart, fifteen to 
Weber, ten to Beethoven, five to Spontini, four to 
Gluck, three to Méhul, and two to Cherubini. The 
opera most frequently given was Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
which was performed thirteen times. 

An attempt has been made to establish a second 
Berlin Opera-house in the Woltersdorff Theater, but it 
has not been crowned with success, owing mainly to 
the deficiencies of the company engaged. To strengthen 
the company, Fraulein Josefine Schefzky, of the Court 
Theater of Munich, was engaged towards the end of the 
season, and made her appearance as Romeo in Bellini’s 
operatic version of Romeo and Juliet, a work hardly 
worthy of revival. Friiulein Schefzky, who is well 
known as one of the singers at the Bayreuth festival, 
was quite unequal to the demands made upon her by 
the dramatic réle of Romeo, and as the Juliet was a 
mediocre artiste the performance did not give much 
satisfaction. 

To turn from opera to drama, we find Shakspere 
once more prominent at the Royal Playhouse, which 
has again given the whole series of his “ histories,” 
from Richard II. to Richard III, Sir John Falstaff 
is a much more familiar figure on the Berlin than on 
the London stage. In the same week that Herr Ober- 
laender represented the fat knight at the Royal Play- 
house, Herr Theodor Lebrun assumed the part with much 
humour at the National Theater. Herr Sonnenthal, from 
Vienna, has been playing for a fortnight at the Residenz 
Theater the part of Risler in the Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Aimé of Messrs. Alfonse Daudet and Adolphe 
Belot; this is a very fine piece of acting, and quite 
throws into the shade the impersonation of M. Parade, 
the original representative of Risler at the Paris 
Vaudeville. The Ostend (East-end) Theater has pro- 
duced a new melodrama by Herr Hermann Kette, 
entitled Nach zehn Jahren, which turns upon the old 


story of the wrong man being sentenced to penal 
servitude. 








IN NEW YORK. 


oO. 


yf Re last mail brings no news of importance from 

New York. Diplomacy, the production of which 
comedy at Wallack’s Theatre was fully described in 
The Theatre a fortnight ago, continued successful, 
although it has had to pass through a more trying 
ordeal in the shape of newspaper criticism than was 
the case in London. “In Diplomacy,” says the critic 
of the Sun, “we perceive that French dramatic art 
Consists in going as far round a thing as possible in 





order to get at it. Four clever and brilliant acts are 
necessary to weave into suspense what may be stated 
in four lines. The Sardou school of playwrights is 
more careful about the intrigue than the integrity of 
the drama. I sawa small Sardou on a street corner 
the other day. He had a crowd of men and boys 
around him, and he was extemporising a little French 
comedy with a pocket-handkerchief. “Now then,” 
said this voluble master of arts, “I tie a double knot 
in the middle, thus.. You can see I make it as hard 
as possible—there is no deception—feel it. Now I put 
another square knot on top of it, now there are two. 
Then I take the corners of the handkerchief in my fingers, 
I blow my breath thus, and presto, the knots vanish.” 
Never before had I seen a French play so summarised. 
There wasn’t a small boy in the crowd that did not 
know perfectly well that the knots were an illusion, but 
every small boy was just as much amazed as if they 
were real. Mr. Montague, the hero of the drama, 
carries the chief burden of the action. So far as the 
character is at all betrayed, the réle of the husband is 
an effeminate one, because his feelings dominate him in 
spite of his will. Mr. Montague is a master of sentimen- 
tal paroxysm. He can portray the muscular symptoms 
of chronicamativeness with the nicety of a Gainsborough. 
Of all really great actors, Mr. Wallack is the least 
sentimental. That is to say, he makes the least show 
of sentimentality. You cannot recall a single role of 
his in which he allowed his feelings to interfere with 
his personal dignity. Nobody keeps the manly sob so 
well in hand, or, to use his own phraseology, he never 
sails before the wind of passion, never shivers his well- 
seasoned timbers with gusty paroxysms, but tacks and 
comes about with a trusty fist on the helm of his 
emotions. Mr. J. K. Emmett has appeared at the 
Standard in Fritz. A coloured tragedian, Mr. B. J. 
Ford, is playing Richard III. at Lyric Hall, supported 
by a genuine coloured cast. Leah; or, the Jewish 
Maiden’s Wrong, is the title of a drama produced at 
Niblo’s Garden. It is adapted from the German by 
Chas. Smith Cheltingham. Miss Gussie de Forrest 
impersonates the Jewess. 








EN PASSANT. 
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HE Princess of Wales went to the Haymarket and 
Gaiety Theatres last week. Princess Christian and 
the Duchess of Teck have been to the Court Theatre to see 
Olivia. 
Mapame Apewina Parti has arrived in London. Last 
week she was in Paris. 


Tue other evening a clergyman who had frequently 
denounced the stage was prevailed upon to go to the 
Lyceum Theatre and see Louis XJ. Before long he was 
ready to admit that a little good might be done by a theatre, 
after all. The acting was artistic, the moral of the piece 
good, the audience respectable and orderly. Why should 
people be debarred from such intellectual enjoyment as 
might be derived there? The curtain fell upon the fourth 
act, as the affrighted King is seized with delirium. The 
applause was very great, and several voices in the pit united 
in exclaiming “D——d fine.” The clergyman sorrowfully 
shook his head. “ Yes,” he said, “the theatre is radically 
bad. Even such a performance as this cannot be witnessed 
without shocking profanity being indulged in.” 


Tue Tribunal de Commerce, in Paris, has had before it a 
case in which M. Faure was the plaintiff, and Sefior 
Rovéra, the director of the Zarzuela Theatre, at Madrid, 
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the defendant. M. Faure, it appears, was to receive 
£1,600 for singing four times in Madrid at the time of the 
King’s marriage, a portion of that sum to be lodged with 
him before he appeared. The money, however, was not 
forthcoming, in consequence, it is alleged, of the Madrid 
banks being closed on the day fixed upon for the pay- 
ment. M. Faure did not go to fulfil the engagement, 
and Sefior Rovéra brought an action against him to re- 
cover damages. But the director was not able to appear ; 
M. Faure’s counsel claimed judgment in default, and the 
great baritone was allowed to retain 10,000 fr. which had 
been paid to him when his engagement was entered into. 


Way do not the police move on the crowds of silly 
“sticky” boys, who obstruct the pavements outside the 
stage doors of the Gaiety and Folly Theatres? Each of 
these doors abuts on a main thoroughfare, and these beard- 
less, toothpick-sucking lads have become a public nuisance. 
If Messrs. Hollingshead and Henderson do not see to this 
matter it will be presumed that they encourage the nightly 
levée of women-hunters that disgrace their establishments. 
‘* They fill our stalls,” is the cry. They ought to fill the 
pillory. 

Cuaw rs has played yet another practical joke, Talbot 
Champneys and others aiding and abetting. The other 
night, or rather morning, they took a square cab in the 
Adelphi, and were about to enter it when Chawles dis 
covered that the horse was “not in a fit state.” The 
cabman indignantly denied the impeachment. “We'll 
see,” said Chawles: “I'll get in with my friends, and if 
you get along, I’ll own I’m in the wrong.” The horse 
could not drag the load, for the simple reason that no 
fewer than a dozen interesting young gentlemen were 
pulling back the cab as hard as they could. “ You see,’ 
raid Chawles, gracefully alighting from the vehicle, “ that 
the poor beast is as I said. However, he may be able to carry 
two. Tommy, you and I will go together.” And get in 
they did, taking care, however, to slip out unperceived at 
the other side. The doors were banged to, “‘ Hyde-park,” 
said somebody from behind the vehicle, and the cabman 
drove off in the full belief that Chawles and three friends 
were inside. 


Tue anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday was celebrated 
by the Urban Club at St. John’s Gate. In the absence of 
Mr. Henry Marston, the chair was taken by Mr. Heraud. 
Selections of music were :played and sung, and Mr. Henry 
Ferrand, among others, gave recitations. 


An interesting collection of Goethe's, Schiller’s, and 
Herder’s autographs has been discovered by Herr Preller at 
Scheubengrobsdorf, among the papers of his deceased father. 
The manuscripts by Schiller include the Rauberbad, the 
Gotter Griechenlands, Rathsel, &c., with papers not less 
valuable, it is said, hy the two other poets. Some letters 
from friends and correspondents of Schiller are also among 
the collection. 

MADAME JANAUSCHER’s jewels are valued at $116,700. 
The late Czar of Russia presented her with a diadem and 
crown of diamonds, valued at $50,000, one diamond alone 
of which weighs nine and one-half carats, and is thought to 
be worth $11,000 gold. The cross which she wears in Mary 
Stuart was presented to her by the present Czar, and the 
solitaire diamond ring by the Archduke John of Austria. 

Mr. Witt1am Winter has been hard at work on his 
revision of Shakespeare’s plays. He has recently completed 
Richard IIT., and will next turn his attention to Othello. 
Following this he will prepare The Fool’s Revenge, and other 
non-Shakespearean plays of Mr. Booth’s repertory. 








Art an advanced age, when most old ladies are thinking of 
approaching dissolution, Grandmamma has taken to joking. 
Like indifferently performed vaccination, the joking has 
not “taken” well. Still, for a beginner, who has never 
gone through the preliminary and indispensable inoculation 
with ideas, Grannie has not done amiss. True, that the 
joke consists of a French word and an English word, and 
that to be completely successful it requires the introduction 
of one of those aitches which bestrew Grannie’s path 
wherever she goes ; yet it must be confessed that, to think 
of alluding to jealousy as Left Andrea, is a distinct effort 
of genius which is worthy of the facile imagination of the 
gifted Tumtaler himself. 


Herz is an extract from the Spectator. It is as applicable 
to-day as it was in the time of Addison :—“ An ingenious 
Gentleman of my acquaintance has composed” the History 
of a young Fellow, who has taken all his Notions of the 
World from the Stage, and who has directed himself, in 
every Circumstance of his Life and Conversation, ;by the 
Maxims and Examples of the Fine Gentleman in Lnglish 
Comedies.” The Spectator questions not that such a book 
would have asfgood an effect upon the drama as Don 
Quixote had upon romance. It would be a marvellous 
work of fiction if written now-a-days. 

Tue following letter has been addressed to several London 
Theatres :— i 

“‘71, Windsor Road, Holloway, N., March 27, 1878. 

‘Dear Srr,—Several ladies and gentlemen are desirous 

of inviting to tea the Ladies of the Ballet, and will be glad 
of your co-operation in the following way :—1. By furnish- 
ing me with number employed.at your house who would be 
likely to attend. 2. By giving the tickets of invitation to 
those in your employment who will accept them. It is 
intended to hold the tea-meeting at an hour that will not 
interfere with their theatrical engagements. I enclose 
stamped addressed envelope for your kind reply.—Yours 
very truly, W. Forses.” 
It seems that these “ladies and gentlemen” inveigle the 
“ladies of the ballet” under the pretence of tea, and having 
made them sufficiently unhappy with jorums of a weak 
brew of that—in Sunday-school parlance—beverage, and 
regaled them with buns, proceed to complete the unhappi- 
ness of their victims by subjecting them to “ addresses”; a 
piece of canting insolence that only the Pharisaical unco 
guid dare be guilty of. 

Says Grannie: “Had the Claimant been a well-bread 
man and a gentleman he would have had no adherents at 
all.” The Claimant, ma’am, was a butcher, not a baker. 
We are sorry to hear, ma’am, that you are afraid of extor- 
tion, and have made up your mind not to go to Paris, 
Sorry, because as a specimen of what this‘country can, and 
does occasionally, produce, we feel assured that in the 
whole of the Exhibition you would have been regarded by 
our lively neighbours as the greatest curiosity. We can 
ill spare you. Still on an occasion like this we are ready 
to make the sacrifice—for the good of the country, 


Miss Rose Lee as Wanda in the Grand Duchess is 
divine; as Pope says, “Wanda’s heaven directed.” 
D’Anka’s weighed and found wanting. A critic com- 
plains that Miss Cornelie D’Anka, in the Grand Duchess, 
is “ entirely omitful of the leap-frogging at the end of the 
second act with which Schneider used to bring down the 
house.” We cannot join in this regret, and are not sorry 
that Miss D’Anka is “entirely omitful of the leap-frogging.” 
She would “ bring down the house” literally. 

Miss Macerz MitcHent has been playing in New York 


“Little Barefoot.” Someone should make her a present of 
“ Goody 'Two-shoes.” 
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Tue Lord Chamberlain has forbidden the production of 
Joseph and his Brethren, at Sheffield, much to the disgust 
of the Sheffield blades. Was this done at the instigation of 
Peterborough Court ? 


Greenwicu Hospirat plays a part in Nell Gwynne. This 
is only right seeing how great a part Nell had in Greenwich 
Hospital. 

On tHe Late Mr. Gunn. 


Fired by love of art of every sort, 
Gunn has gone off—with a good “ report.” 


The Little Duke will be succeeded by a spiritualistic 
opera, The Medium Marquis. 


ANOTHER VICAR. 
Mr. Ardle and Mansell, together they sat, 
Both writing a Wakefield play ; 
Said Dick, “‘ A good name for your asinine brat,— 
Call it the Vicar of—Bray.” 
Mr. AnD Mrs. Kenpat start their tour with Mr. Nance’s 


Diplomacy company about the end of July. We shall 
wish we were with Nancey. 


THE London correspondent of the Vew York Dramatic 
News calls the Tumtaler-Merritt gathering at the Temple 
Club, the Dramatic Adapters’ Society. 


At a certain theatre in the west of England a South 
Kensington emissary is giving lessons in cookery. This is 
as it should be. Acting is so often overdone. 


Aw Edinburgh critic says that Mr. Gilbert’s Engaged is 
full of airiness. No wonder, seeing how the piece has been 
puffed. 


The Olympic Theatre has no monopoly of Jealousy. 


Wuat Horace Mayhew said twenty years ago is quite 


as appropriate now. ‘The home (cradle?) of the English 
is a French crib.” 


Wanted, a “speedy scenic artist to act,” at Brigg; 
“living curiosities to follow the performing fleas,” at the 
Gaiety, Manchester ; ‘“‘some useful inside men,” for Dept- 
ford—no outsiders need apply ; “a good go-a-head man,” 
for a ghost spec at Cardiff; “a first-class plank-runner,” for 
Leamington ; “a good monkey dress,” for Birmingham ; “a 
pianiste for a free-and-easy, one who can brew preferred,” 
for Biggleswade ; “a basso, to combine bill-sticking,” for 
Hockly-in-the-Hole ; and “a sober dancer, to find his own 
tights,” for Swallow’s Circus, Glasgow. 


Newman’s A 1 Portable Theatre is in want of a respect. 
able company who will dress well on and off the stage, study 
their parts, and not rely too much on ignorant gagging. 
Aspiring amateurs, who are on the look-out for an opening 
in the profession, can address themselves to Maryport, with 


photographs of their wardrobes and box plans of their 
minds. 


“SEVERAL young ladies of youth” are required for 
Batty’s Circus. Young ladies may still be of youth 
although they are “of age.” 


Miss JENNIE Lee's performance in her favourite part is 
no joke, though it is now quite an “old Jo.” 


Mr. Davip James says that when under the name of 
Middlewick he was engaged in the butter trade, he once 
non-plussed a customer who complained of short weight, by 
quoting to him from Johnson’s “ Good Life, Long Life :”— 

“In small proportions we just beauty see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


THE same gentleman is credited with the following 
mot: “The cook’s gown is often made out of kitchen 
atu: » 





Tue actor who is “lost” in the country is sometimes 
found in town. 


THe New Royalty is not large enough for the talented 
author of Nell Gwynne. Somerset House is the place for 
Wills. 

Our Boys may become old men before the run of the 
piece is concluded, but it is a fact that one of the actors in 
Pink Dominos has grown grey since its production. 


“Tue Lord of Drury Lane” has discovered a relative in 
Herr Bandmann—his cussin German, 


“ PuiLo-THEsPIAN” writes:—'‘I have several bound 
volumes of the Hra, but have vainly tried to dispose of 
them —they seem to be a drug in the market.” If “ Philo- 
Thespian” will send the volumes to our office we will 
endeavour to find a purchaser. We never find the least 
difficulty in “selling” Grandmama. 

THERE is little fun in the comic papers, and Mirth, the 
new humorous journal, is about as enlivening as a county 
directory on a wetday inthe country. But for real rollicking 
fun and genuine humour commend us to the theatrical 
notices in The Illustrated News. 


Ir is said that a well-known actress pays a dozen or 80 
of men a weekly salary to wait outside the stage door of 
the theatre in which she is engaged and exclaim, as she 
goes to her brougham, “ That’s her! That's Miss Blank !! 
Aint she pretty!!!” 

“Sue wantsa new part,” said one of her friends to a 
dramatic author. ‘ Yes,” he replied—“ a fresh character.” 


‘‘ Pom has been received with much favour, and is draw- 
ing crowded houses,”—Contemporary No.1. ‘“ Pom fails 
to attract, and on the occasion of our visit there could not 
have been £20 in the house.” On referring to the last 
number but one of Contemporary No. 2, we find: ‘“ Easter 
holidays have prevented our getting to Camden Town, but 
we propose to be there on Wednesday next.” Which perhaps 
accounts for matters. 


A pioramist at Canal Walk, Southampton, is advertising 
for slides—no doubt disgusted with the mildness of the 
winter. He should go to the fish market and get a skate. 


Mr. BanpMANN is versatile. He not only writes plays 
and acts, but he makes scenes. 

Art the burlesque at the Gaiety—J// Sonnembulo—it is 
the audience who sleep, and then walk. 


Mark Twain is a modern Jonah. “ Latterly,” he 
recently remarked, “I have been down in the mouth.” 


Mr. Joun S. Crarke has returned to London. 


Ir is far easier to get a seat in Parliament than a séat at 
the Court Theatre. 


Ir is whispered that a burlesque of Olivia is in prepara- 
tion. Listen to Goethe, “I have never made a secret of my 
enmity to parodies and travesties; my reason for hating 
them is because they lower the beautiful, noble, and great, 
that they may only annihilate it.” 


Mr. VERNON returns to the Strand Theatre. 


Tue London Figaro hears that Mr. Clement Scott is 
adapting Les Bourgeois de Pontarcy for a London theatre. 
Mr. Arrour Mattison, Mr. George Grossmith, and 


Mr. Beerbohn Tree will give a matinée on Saturday next 
at Willis’s Rooms. 


Mr. Joun Ciarke’s benefit this day week at the Gaiety. 
Morning performance, and a cast not to be equalled. 


Mr. Ausery’s fanciful ballet, Zhe Golden Wreath, will 
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be looked for with great interest. The author of Oriana is 
a poet, and though this is his first essay at the poetry of 
motion we anticipate a ballet such as has seldom been seen 
in this country. 


On Saturday morning Progress will be played at the 
Criterion Theatre. Miss Eastlake’s performance in this 
piece has been a revelation even to those who had previously 
formed a high estimate of her abilities. 


Tuts evening La Timbale d Argent will be revived at the 
Bouffes Parisiens. 


On Sunday morning a fire broke out behind the scenes 
of the Gymnase, but was extinguished before much damage 
had been done. 


An operatic novelty, which is making some talk in 
musical circles, is announced for May 7, at the New York 
Academy. Its title is Dumb Love, a romantic opera in four 
acts, composed by Mr. Jerome Hopkins. Many clergymen 
have lent the sanction of their names to Mr. Hopkins’s 
enterprise. 


GrorcE the Count Joannes netted about $10,000, clear 
money, during his present season of dramatic performances. 
And yet it has been said that Republics are ungrateful. 


Mr. Bovcicautt lost $6,000 with his 
Shaughraun company, and then disbanded it. 


travelling 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett has been playing to large houses 
at the Boston Museum. Among his recent auditors were 
-Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and other lights around “the Hub.” 


Mr. James W. Norris, the American actor, died on the 
29th ult. of bronchitis. He was only 28 years of age, but 
had won some reputation by his performance of, among 
other parts, Charles Middlewick in Our Boys. 


Miss Carey has accepted an engagement under Mr. 
John McCullough for two years at the California Theatre. 
Miss Carey has, since her advent in Baltimore, proved her- 
self to be a very pleasing actress. 


A cLoup of dust illuminated by the footlights occasioned 
a. panic in the Memphis Theatre recently, and it required all 
the coolness and eloquence of Mr. McCullough, who was 
playing Virginius, to make the audience believe there was 
no danger. 


Miss Apa Warp has left New Zealand for San Francisco. 
The new theatre in Wellington, to seat 1,600 people, is to be 
opened this month. Miss Soldene is playing at Wellington 
to very good audiences. 





THEATRE AND CHURCH. 


———_1+ — 


MONGST recent utterances of the Church con- 
cerning the Stage are two which stand out in 
special prominence. They would be worth reference if 
only on account of the marked contrast whieh they 
present, but they also deserve attention as being cha- 
racteristic of the position with regard to the drama 
assumed by two opposed schools of religious thought. 
This attitude of the Church towards the Theatre is a 
subject which has been much dwelt upon of late, but, 
inasmuch as its importance can scarcely be exaggerated, 
there needs no apology for further allusion to it in these 
columns. There seems, however, to be some necessity 











for an apology of another order, since it is, perhaps, a 
poor compliment to the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of St. 
James’s, Westmoreland-street, to give his enlightened, 
liberal, and cultured views with regard to the Stage in 
the same breath with the ignorant and prejudiced de- 
nunciations of the Theatre uttered by the Rev. Mr. 
Walters, of Christ Church, Aston. 

Referring first to the Church-assailant of the Theatre, 
an assailant whom we are delighted to believe typical 
of a large proportion of the enemies of the acted 
drama, we find that what Mr. Walters is pleased to call 
his argument has already been effectually disposed of 
by Mr. Irving in the course of some correspondence 
addressed to the Birmingham Daily Mail, which we 
quoted last week. The calibre of the rev. gentle- 
man’s logical powers may be judged from the fact that 
he chose as the text of his sermon against the stage 
the words of Acts xix., 31, “ And certain of the chief 
of Asia which were his friends sent unto him,” St. 
Paul, “ desiring him that he would not adventure him- 
self into the theatre.” When in his reply Mr. Irving 
pointed out that this was a forcible enlistment 
of a text having no real connection with the matter 
in hand and explaining that the theatre here mentioned 
was not a place of entertainment, and that the 
motive of the apostle’s friends was the preservation 
of his physical safety, we had the noteworthy spectacle 
of an actor worsting a clergyman on the clergyman’s own 
ground. It is all very well for Mr. Walters in his reply 
to speak of his text as a “motto.” Mottoes for sermon 
are not generally chosen like mottoes for crackers, on 
account of their humorous qualities; and if the use of 
the word “ theatre” in this connection is not a pun of a 
most indecorous description it really hasno meaning atall. 
But besides being, on Mr. Walter’s own showing, an 
unworthy verbal quip, his use of such a passage for such 
a purpose has a distinctly immoral tendency ; for it is 
impossible to doubt that many members of the con- 
gregation likely to be attracted by a preacher of Mr. 
Walters’s mental powers would actually receive the im- 
pression that St. Paul really was dissuaded by his well- 
wishers from running the moral risks attendant upon 
playgoing. As might be expected Mr. Walters proves 
to be one of those who prefer to attack the stage with- 
out attending its performances, and gives as his excuse 
for thus judging the drama without a hearing, that 
“some of the best descriptions of foreign cities and 
countries have been written by men who have never 
seen them, but gathered their information from others.” 
The puerility of this reasoning Mr. Irving, in the 
letter already mentioned, has no difficulty in demon- 
strating, and it is worthy of note that his answer to 
Mr. Walters here touches very closely upon the lines 
of that other pulpit-argument upon the subject to 
which we now turn with such relief. 

Mr. Haweis’ sermon of Sunday morning last was 
practically an eloquent and most earnest lecture on 
Shakspere and the drama, with special reference to the 
Shakspere Memorial now being raised at Stratford-on- 
Avon. One of the most noteworthy features of this 
most vigorous discourse was the speaker’s withering 
contempt for the clergymen who in their allusions to 
the theatre speak of a matter of which they know 
nothing, who hold all players to be ex officio bad 

people, though they have to confess that they do not 
number an actor amongst their acquaintance, who pro- 
nounce the influence of theatres to be immoral though 
it is an influence which they have never personally 
tested in their lives. He commenced his sermon by 
defending himself in anticipation of a possible 
attack, and by calling in allies such as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, and Manchester, and other eminent Churchmen 
who have-held out the hand of friendship to actors and 
acting. Without, however, relying on authority, Mr. 


Haweis showed how unreasonable it must be to condemn 
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any profession on account of its faults, unless it could 
be proved that these faults are inseparably connected 
therewith. Man is essentially a dramatic being, and 
the drama is the outcome of his desire to find relief in 
expression. Hence comes the force of the Stage as an 
institution, and as it is a foree which cannot be over- 
looked, nor denied, nor proved to be inevitably harmful, 
the wise mode of procedure clearly is to avoid repudiat- 
ing it, and to encourage its reformation. In this pre- 
position lay the burden of Mr. Haweis’s exhortation. 
Help to discourage that which is immoral and unworthy 
upon the stage by giving direct encouragement to that 
which is useful and good. Do not stand aside and 
ignorantly carp at good and bad alike, but discrimi- 
nate, and let people see the result of your discri- 
mination. In proof of the strength of the effect of 
acting upon its audience the preacher referred 
to the terrible warning against drink provided in 
Mr, Jefferson’s wonderful impersonation of poor Rip 
Van Winkle, and to the terrible horror of crime in- 
spired by studies such as those of Mr. Irving. “ You 
are,” he said, “surprised out of yourself by great 
acting.” The value of plays themselves was readily to 
be proved by an examination of the works of Shak- 
spere, whose career Mr. Haweis summed up in a masterly 
précis, following the chronology and _ classification 
adopted by the most modern school of Shakspere stu- 
dents. But interesting though this portion of the 
preacher’s intellectual argument doubtless was to his 
audience, it has not for us the freshness and point of 
the clear-headed analysis by which Mr. Haweis traces the 
origin of the unfavourable attitude of Church towards 
Stage. “The great influence of the drama,” he said, 
“was too good to be neglected by those cunning 
Churchmen who devised our early ecclesiastical system. 
All through the Middle Ages the Church did not appear 
so much the enemy of the Stage as the rival of the 
Stage. The clergy were then determined that the 
devil should neither have all the best tunes nor all the 
best plays, and therefore they invented their Moralities 
and their Miracle Plays, and acted them in the 
churches. In 1378 the clergy of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
petitioned Richard IT. to stop the secular competition of 
play-acting outside the cathedral, because the clergy had 
so much money on their representations inside the 
cathedral. Players began to be great moral teachers, 
but as they satirised the bad ways, first of the 
clergy, and then of the kings and nobles, all sorts of 
things began to be said against them, and in the early 
days of Henry VIII. plays were stopped which con- 
demned the superstitions of Rome. A constant censor- 
ship of secular plays was continued, a censorship in 
which the clergy were the heartiest, because the plays 
drew away the people from the churches. Why was the 
priest afraid of the actor? Why did he look down 
upon empty pews, while the actor looked down on 
crowded seats? The answer was given by Garrick. 
A clergyman asked him : ‘ How is it, Mr. Garrick, that 
when you speak everybody listens to you, although you 
speak but fiction ; and when we speak every one is deaf, 
although we speak words of Divine truth?’ Garrick 
said: ‘The question is easily answered. You speak 
truth as if you believed it fiction ; we speak fiction as 
if we believed it truth.’” 

We have quoted liberally from Mr. Haweis’s sermon, 
not only on account of its intrinsic interest, but because 
we believe it to provide the best practical answer to 
bigoted attacks, such as those of the Rev. Mr. 
Walters and others of the same way of thinking. 
Men who necessarily believe in the good influence 
upon the whole possessed by the drama of the day, may 
be able to show the unfairness of his reasoning and the 
inconsistency of his views; but it remains for large- 
minded thinkers and speakers like Mr. Haweis, who 
has pre-eminently the courage of his convictions, to undo 
in the pulpit the harm which the pulpit does. For his 








manly effort to accomplish this object he is heartily to 
be thanked, and upon his thorough success he is warmly 
to be congratulated. 








VOLTAIRE THE DRAMATIST. 
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III. 


N the spring of 1733, before the excitement created 
by Zaire had subsided, Voltaire surreptitiously 
printed his Temple du Gout, in which the merits of 
dead and contemporary writers are discussed with a 
fearlessness until then unknown in French literary 
criticism. The majority of his conclusions can hardly 
be disputed, and may be said to anticipate the irre- 
versible verdict of posterity. But, as may well be 
supposed, such a work served to raise a loud outery 
against the intrepid critic. Many estimable men were 
taken aback to find a comparatively young writer 
sitting in judgment upon some of the most illustrious 
men his country had produced ; the amour propre of 
the living was. wounded by the clearness with which 
their shortcomings and errors were exposed. To make 
matters worse, his Hpitre a Uranie, another hymn in 
praise of religious toleration, appeared at the same 
time. Threatened with imprisonment for having 
printed the Temple du Gout without the privilege, 
Voltaire concealed himself in “the most wretched 
house in the most wretched quarter of Paris,” and 
there, although “half stunned by the cloches of the 
churches about him,” wrote nearly the whole of his 
Adelaide Duguesclin. The comédiens du roi were 
for keeping back the play until the storm had passed 
away; Voltaire, however, insisted upon its being 
brought out at once, and brought out it was on 
the 18th January, 1734. The result was precisely 
as the actors had foreseen. The gredins dauteurs 
came in their hundreds to hiss down M. de Vol- 
taire’s piece, and did not take any pains to con- 
ceal their intentions. If Adelaide Duguesclin had 
been fairly judged, its success would have been certain. 
The story, which had been suggested by a well-known 
passage in French history, was interesting in itself and 
effectively told. In the fourteenth ceutury a Duc de 
Brétagne, in a fit of petty resentment, ordered Barvalan 
to assassinate the constable of Cliffon, and soon after- 
wards heard that the order had been duly executed. In 
the interim reason had resumed its sway and he became 
a prey to the keenest remorse. Barvalan then told him 
that he respected him too much to do his bidding—the 
constable was still alive. In Adelaide Duguesclin the 
Duke is in love with the heroine, and wishes to get rid 
of the constable because her affections are fixed upon 
him. The versification of the piece, it should be added, 
is uniformly strong. But the audience would not be 
diverted from its purpose ; every line that could possibly 
be turned into ridicule was eagerly parodied, and when, 
after a long tirade, one of the personages asked, “ Es-tu 
content, Coucy ?” the parterre echoed “ Coussi, Coussi,” 
the name of a notorious courtezan of the day ; and with 
the peal of laughter evoked by this pleasantry the last 
hope of the actors vanished. 

Finding he could do but little work in gaiety-loving 
Paris, and anxious to be beyond the reach of the autho- 
rities in case he should write anything that might not 
come within the limits of their approbation, Voltaire 
took up his residence in an old chateau at Cirey, on the 
frontiers fof Champagne and Lorraine, with Madame 
du Chatelet, with whom he lived in no very Platonic 
alliance for several years. The chateau was then in a 
very dilapidated state, but in a short time, by a liberal 
expenditure of some of the money which he had rea- 
lised by his works and investments, Voltaire made it 
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more than habitable. He beautified the interior, laid 
out the gardens with considerable taste, and fitted up 
a library and a natural history museum. The wing he 
chose for himself was so connected with the rest of the 
building that the entrance was at the lower part of the 
principal staircase. Passing through a small ante- 
chamber, you arrived at Voltaire’s room, which was 
hung with crimson velvet and decorated with tapestry 
and pictures. It was in this apartment that, notwith- 
standing the effect on his nervous, impressionable tem- 
perament of frequent disagreements with the Marquise, 
who was evidently a shrew of the deepest dye, Voltaire 
accomplished some of his best work. There it was that 
he introduced Newton’s philosophy to his countrymen, 
amassed the scientific knowledge which adds to the 
value of so many of his writings, collected materials for 
his Essai sur les Mowrs et ’Esprit des Nations, 
corresponded with Frederick of Prussia, and wrote 
Alzire and other tragedies of equal splendour. 

Alzire was produced at the Théatre Francais on the 
27th January, 1736. The actors could not have been 
very sanguine of success. The resentment excited by 
the Temple du Gout had not entirely subsided, and the 
Lettres Anglaises, which followed on the heels of that 
biting criticism, had aroused something like fury in the 
particular circles where even the semblance of religious 
and political liberty was regarded with aversion. It was 
scarcely to be expected, therefore, that Alzire would be 
more fairly treated than Adelaide Duguesclin had 
been. But the audience, though undoubtedly hostile 
to the author, could not hold out against the charms of 
the tragedy, strengthened as those charms were by the 
acting of Quinault-Dufresne and Malle. Gaussin. In 
Alzire Christians and Peruvians are effectively con- 
trasted. Alvarez, Emperor of Peru, resigns the govern- 
ment to his son Guzman, requesting him to pardon 
some American Indians who had been condemned as 
spies. One of the captives is Zamor, an untamed 
child of the sun. Three years previously, Alzire, 
daughter of Montéze, a civilised savage, had bestowed 
her affections upon him, but in the belief that he was 
dead has become the wife of Guzman. In the third act 
there is an exceedingly fine scene between Alzire and 
Zamor ; the former avows her love for the latter, but 
does not forget her obligations as a wife. Zamor, in 
attempting to escape from captivity, is confronted by 
Guzman, whom he wounds with a dagger. The wound 
proves mortal, and the last act of the Emperor is 
to pardon Zamor and resign Alzire to him. The cap- 
tive is so impressed by this magnanimity that he 
becomes a Christian, as his victim entreats. The words 
by which Guzman succeeds in effecting this conversion 
are those spoken by the Duc de Guise to the Huguenot 
who endeavours to kill him—a truly felicitous applica- 
tion. The plot of Alzire is not without improbabilities, 
but the dramatic strength and beauty of the whole 
work lead us to assign it a high—perhaps we ought to 
say the highest—place in Voltaire’s thédtre. Indeed, 
Alvzire had such merits that the author’s detractors could 
do nothing better or worse than suggest that he had 
not written it. “Iam glad to hear that,” said elegant 
old M. de Fontenelle. “Why are you glad?” he was 
asked. ‘ Because in that case,” was the reply, “ we 
have two great poets instead of one only.” 

Not long after this,‘ during a brief trip to Paris, Vol- 
taire called upon Mdlle. Quinault, the inimitable 
soubrette of the Comédie Frangaise. In the course of 
conversation, the lady said that she had just seen at 
the Foire a badly-written piece with an excellent plot, 
and was about to ask the author of Le Philosophe 
Marié and Le Glorieux to write for the Comédie 
Francaise a piece on the same subject. Voltaire said 
nothing, but on the following day he went to her and 
anxiously asked if ghe had seen Destouches. Mdlle. 
replied in the negative. ‘ Good,” said the dramatist ; 


“give me the subject; Ill write the piece.” Mdlle. 











Quinault was but too happy to accept the offer, and in a 
few days the manuscript of Voltaire’s first five-act comedy, 
D’Enfant Prodigue, was before her. Every suggestion 
she made was adopted by the author, who had a sub- 
stantial reward for his gallantry in her consent to 
play old Madame de Croupillac. In spite of his 
wit and his knowledge of the world, Voltaire did 
not find a congenial element in the domain 
of comedy, for the simple reason that his 
perception of the humourous was not very keen. 
L’Enfant Prodigue is a good illustration of this, but 
the Comédie Francaise, almost as a matter of course, 
accepted it without hesitation. In order to turn the 
tables upon his enemies Voltaire had recourse to a 
singular ruse. One evening, when Britannicus was 
announced, an actor informed the audience that owing 
to the illness of M. Quinault-Dufresne the tragedy 
could not be played, but that, with their consent, a new 
five-act comedy which had just been rehearsed should 
be put on the boards. The required consent obtained, 
L’Enfant Prodigue was performed. Nobody being 
aware that it was from the same pen as the Temple du 
Gout, the Lettres sur les Anglais and Alzire, the comedy 
was impartially listened to and much applauded. The 
consternation of the gredins dautewrs when the name 
of the author was disclosed could not have been less 
intense than the satisfaction with which Voltaire heard 
of the complete success of his stratagem. 

L’Enfant Prodigue was succeeded by Zulime, pro- 
duced on the 6th June 1740. Though not one of 
Voltaire’s best works, this tragedy is remarkable for the 
dramatic effectiveness of the story, the delicate delinea- 
tion and picturesque grouping of the characters, the 
eloquence of the writing, and the vigour with which it 
incidentally supports the cause of religious toleration. 
This time the author lays his scene in Africa, in a 
country colonised by the Romans. MRamire, heir to 
the throne of Valencia, and Atide, a princess 
of the same kingdom, are captives of the sove- 
reign of Tremizene, and have been secretly married. 
Zulime, daughter of the African king, becomes 
deeply enamoured of Ramire—so deeply, in fact, that 
she is prepared to abandon both country and religion 
for his sake. In the end, hearing that he is the hus- 
band of Atide, whom she has made her confidante, she 
stabs herself. It is upon this character, a “ soul made 
of fire,” that the interest of Zwlime mainly depends, 
and the poetic feeling and chaleur with which it was 
embodied by Mdlle. Gaussin went far to secure the 
success of the play. For successful the play undoubted- 
ly was, spite of the animosity excited among many 
classes by Voltaire’s ways of thinking. Probably his 
opinions had come to be adopted by a not inconsider- 
able minority, and it was beginning to be felt that the 
utterances of a man who seemed likely to inaugurate 
a new era in the history of his country should not be 
drowned in the clamour of gredins d’autewrs and the 
friends of a profligate and bigoted priesthood. 

Mahomet came out on the night of the 9th of 
August, 1742, Cardinal Fleury, with whom Voltaire had 
contrived to ingratiate himself, having been led to take 
a deep interest in the piece. The dramatist seems to 
have been sincere when he stated that in writing 
Mahomet his aim was simply to strike a blow at 
fanaticism, but it is to be feared that he unconscious 
did a good deal more. The spectacle of a prophe 
allowing an innocent brother and sister to be guilty o 
incest, then causing them to add parricide to their 
already heavy load of crime, and finally poisoning the 
one in order that the other may be at the mercy of his 
lust,—such a spectacle as this, set off as it was by the 
most splendid versification to be found in Voltaire’s 
plays, was calculated to undermine the belief in revela- 
tion altogether. The Jansenists of Paris, especially the 
“ Jansenists convulsionnaires,” were at once up in arms, 
and many respectable citizens swelled the cry against 
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the play. The upshot was that on the following or the 
second day a number of Conseillers au Parlement de 
Paris requested their Chambre to prohibit the perform- 
ance of the tragedy, which, they said, might turn evil- 
disposed persons into Jacques Clements and Ravaillacs 
atonce. ‘I am inclined to think,” said one of their 
confreres, “ that if this tragedy had been written before 
the time of Henri III. he and Henri IV. would not 
have died as they did.” The Chambre suspended judg- 
ment; but Voltaire, though assured of the Cardinal’s 
support, deemed it advisable, under all the circum- 
stances, to withdraw the piece, which he did. His 
reply to the charges made against him took an exceed- 
ingly characteristic and effective form. He dedicated 
Mahomet to the then Pope, the statesmanlike and genial 
Benedict XIV. “To whom,” he said in letter to his 
Holiness, “could he with more propriety address an écrit 
against the founder of a false and barbarous religion, 
a satire upon the errors and cruelties of a false prophet, 
than to the representative of the true religion—the 
Vicar of a God of peace and truth?” Both the letter 
and the tragedy appear to have been read with pleasure 
at Rome. Voltaire’s worst offence in the eyes of the 
Papacy was his trumpet-tongued advocacy of religious 
freedom. He had not declared war against Christianity 
itself; on the contrary, the Henriade and Zaire and 
Alzire displayed Christian piety in a very attractive 
light. In the Lettres Philosophiques and others 
of his prose works a vein of scepticism was to be 
detected, but it did not seem to be imneradicable. 
Lambertini replied in the most gracious manner, 
accepting the dedication, bestowing upon his correspon- 
dent the Papal benediction, and informing him, in 
answer to a question on the point, that according to 
Virgil hic in Latin was both long and short. The 
Pope’s letter naturally silenced the noise made in Paris 
about the piece, which might have realised a large sum 
for the author if the censor, M. de Crebillon, had not 
refused to sanction its publication. 

The effect produced at Athens by the lost Cres- 
phontes of Euripides could hardly have been more 
intense than that created at the Comédie Francaise 
when, on the 28th February, 1743, Voltaire’s Mérope 
was played for the first time. The subject had thrice 
been treated by French dramatists—by Gilbert in his 
Philoclée et Téléphonte, by Chapelle in his Téléphonte, 
and by Lagrange-Chancel in Amasis. The last-men- 
tioned play, though of great merit, yielded in attract- 
iveness to the Marquis de Maffei’s Mérope, written for 
the Théatre Italien in Paris in 1717. Fired by the 
success of that tragedy, Voltaire thought of making an 
essay on the same story, but abandoned the idea be- 
cause no actress at the Théatre Francais would have 
been able to impersonate Mérope with due effect. In 
1737 the desideratum was amply supplied by Mdlle. 
Dumesnil, who appeared for the first time before a 
Paris audience in the autumn of that year. No one 
had ever known better how to inspire terror and pity. 


Une actrice parut. Melpomene elle-méme 

Ceignit son front altier d'un sanglant diadéme. 
Dumesnil est son nom. L’amour et la fureur, 
Toutes les passions fermentent dans son cceur; 

Les tyrans 4 sa voix vont rentrer dans le poudre, 
Son geste est un éclair; ses yeux lancent la foudre. 


Voltaire immediately bestirred himself. “A new 
tragedy,” he writes from Cirey in December, “is now 
the demon which torments my imagination. Physics, 
geometry, adieu until Easter!” The same day he 
sends to Cideville at Rouen, by the coach, a copy of 
Mérope-—“ a tragedy without love,” as he thought all 
tragedies should be, “‘ and on that very account, perhaps, 
all the more tender.” In February, 1743, as we have 
said, the play was brought out, Mdlle. Dumesnil, of 
course, sustaining the principal character. Never 
before had the story of Mérope been forcibly or 
sympathetically told. The passionate love of the 








mother, who, in dread of losing her son and threatened 
with cruel oppression, still supports her trials with 
heroic constancy, and at last triumphs over them, is 
altogether, as Schlegel says, “‘a picture of great truth 
and beauty.” In Mérope, as had been expected, Mdlle. 
Dumesnil achieved her most lasting success. She was 
at once terrible and pathetic, artistic and natural, 
dignified and womanly. The hearts of the audience 
seemed to beat as one when, in the fourth act, Poli- 
phontes orders the soldiers to take Egysthe’s life, and 
Mérope, though knowing that her avowal will only 
confirm the tyrant’s fell determination, is driven in her 
anguish to exclaim— 
Arrétez! c’est mon fils ! 

But her acting, splendid as it was, did not make the 
audience blind to the fact that the lion’s share of the 
honour was due to Voltaire, that he had done more for 
the company than they for him. Led away by their 
enthusiasm, the parterre, unconsciously introducing a 
custom which in a few years became almost general, 
raised an imperious call for the author, who, with 
Madame la Maréchale de Villars, now a widow, and 
her daughter, the Duchesse de Villars, had watched 
the performance from a box. In reply he advanced 
and bowed very gracefully, his mocking face, no doubt, 
irradiated with smiles. This, however, was not enough 
for the parterre. Suddenly, of all things in the world, 
a man cried to the Duchesse, “‘ Embrace him, Madame,” 
and the cry was taken up in all parts of the house. 
The Duchesse shyly drew back, but soon afterwards, 
finding the parterre inexorable, she smilingly did as she 
was told. In the words of Condorcet, the audience was 
“agitated by unprecedented enthusiasm.” ‘ Mon 
Dieu,” said a bel-esprit, bursting into the Café Procope, 
*‘ Voltaire is the king of poets.” ‘ Pray, then, who 
am I?” angrily asked the Abbé Pellegrin, who had 
written for the stage from the beginning of the century. 
“ You?” answered the bel-esprit ; “ the oldest.” 








CRITICISM A LA MODE. 


ee 


HE following critique seems to have been written 
for the Daily Telegraph, but has fallen into our 
hands. It deals, as will be seen, with the production 
at the Haymarket Theatre of u new and original farce, 
by Mr. Maddison Morton, entitled Box and Cox. 


About this time last year there was being actedat the Théatre 
Frangais, in Paris, a dramatic reproduction of one of the purest 
of the pastoral sketches eof MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. It was 
said that L’ Ami Fritz was not a play at all, but still it was very 
charming. The famous cherry-tree laden with fruit, the em- 
broidered tablecloths, the old silver, the quaint costumes, all found 
their place in illustrating the story of the love of a greedy bachelor 
for a simple maiden; and when to this elaboration of realistic 
detail was added the art of M. Febvre and M. Got there resulted a 
harmony which, if it were not technically speaking a play, still 
served its purpose very well. Supposing that Mr. Buckstone ever 
saw or was influenced by this singular combination at the Théatre 
Frangais, it can well be understood how his earnestness on behalf of 
his own art would somehow wince under the implied reproach of 
such a scene. We have not the least reason for supposing that 
Mr. Buckstone ever did see or was influenced by this remarkable 
combination, or that its utter failure when produced at our own 
Gaiety was likely to encourage any English manager to emulate 
the Théatre Frangais in the production of dramas devoid of every 
dramatic quality. Nor must it for one moment be imagined that 
the above remarks have anything whatever to do with the new 
farce produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday night 
last; but the fact that about this time last year there was being 
acted at the Théatre Francais a piece which, though it did not 
amount to much, still served its purpose very well, is one 80 
interesting to all earnest students of dramatic art that we have 
deemed it worthy of commemoration. 
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Having now wasted a quarter of a column of our valuable 
space, and duly irritated all those of our readers who are so vulgar 
as to possess any English sympathies, or to be afflicted with any 
sense of what is to the point and what is not, we will proceed to 
the consideration of Mr. Morton’s farce. Although described as 
“new and original ” in the play-bills, it must be evident to every 
student of French literature that Mr. Morton’s piece is modelled 
upon the lines of the charming proverbes of Alfred de Musset. In 
strict conformity with the canons applicable to pieces of the type 
referred to, the dialogue and action of this trifle are practically 
confined to two persons—Mr. Box, a journeyman printer, and Mr. 
Cox, a journeyman hatter. These two gentlemen are not only 
tenants in common of the same apartment in the house of a cer- 
tain Mrs. Bouncer, who is a kind of chorus in the little play—an 
idea clearly borrowed from Tholoran, the celebrated doctor in 
Sardou’s Nos Intimes—but are also rivals for the possession of the 
hand and fortune of one Mrs. Wiggins, the widow of a deceased 
proprietor of bathing-machines at Margate. In the working out 
of what little plot the piece contains, both suitors become alter- 
nately anxious, first to secure and secondly to get rid of, the fair 
cause of all their trouble, and the question is ultimately attempted 
to be settled -by the simple expedient commonly known as 
“tossing.” In the end, the rivals turn out to be long-lost brothers, 
and the curtain falls upon their reconciliation. 

From this slight sketch it will be obvious to what brilliant 
artistic account these materials would have been turned by the 
magic touch of a De Musset. The invisible and unsubstantial 
Mrs. Wiggins, although never present on the scene, would have 
become an ideal being ever present in the mind of the intelligent 
spectator and powerful in his heart—a woman for whom heros 
might have fought and fallen—many have deemed it highest 
honour to have died—an artistic creation whose beautiful, yet 
womanly, perfections a Favart might have gloried to portray. 
The lovers’ rivalry would have been a duel of self-sacrifice, which 
in the hands of a Dieudonné and Delaunay would have held its 
audience in golden chains, Unable to determine with which of 
the heroic duellists to sympathise the more, with what breathless 
interest would the fall of the revolving coins have been regarded, 
and with what a sight of positive relief would it have been dis- 

covered that the shilling had no head, and that the sixpence was 
without a tail! Again, with what ineffable and touching tender- 
ness would De Musset have lingered over the pathetic incident 
of the absence of a strawberry mark from the left arm of Cox; 
whilst the final tableau of brotherly recognition would, it is 
scarcely too much to suppose, have brought salt tears to the 
sad eyes of all beholders. Even in the hands of Mr. 
Wills, it is easy to; imagine what a pure and tender idyll 
would have been evolved from these materials. How carefully 
the vulgar element of humour would have been eliminated, and 
with what exquisite artistic taste the simple story would have 
been surrounded by a delicious atmosphere of sanctimony. Very 
different is the treatment which Mr. Maddison Morton has chosen 
to apply to this inherently poetic and artistic fable. The whole 
has been submitted to a perfect douche-bath of cockney vulgarity, 
from which it has emerged dank, drenched, and dripping. And 
what is the result? From the beginning to the end the audience 
is kept in one continuous roar. The farce positively “goes.” 
This fact alone speaks volumes for its inartistic qualities, 
Did L’Ami Fritz “go”? Certainly not. Nothing about it 
went, except the audience. And the explanation of this cir- 

cumstance—so lamentable to all lovers of true art—is to be 

found in the method of Mr. Morton’s workmanship. The instant 
the scene opens he begins his story, goes right on, and as soon as 
ever it is finished drops the curtain. How different is the method 
of Sardou! His first and second acts have the least possible 
connection with his third and fourth. They are like blood 
relations ; they compose one family, but have as little to do with 
one another as possible. Sometimes the first act is broad farce, 
the second comedy, the third strong drama, and the fourth a 
tragedy. We might ask what connection the first act of Dora— 
an admirably-acted version of which comedy is nightly to be 
witnessed at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre—has with those 
which follow? and we might apply a parity of reasoning to Les 

Bourgeois de Pontarcy, but the instances are too numerous to 

mention. It is superfluous to insist upon the distinct artistic gain 

which is afforded by this method. It enables us to see two plays 





instead of one—nay, sometimes three or four; and when the 
various acts are in distinctly different styles—one farce, one 
comedy, and so forth—various tastes are gratified. But it is 
hopeless to expect that English dramatists will ever emulate this 
excellence, so long as harmony of style and homogeneousness of 
treatment are rewarded with the approbation of the groundlings. 

In the course of Mr. Morton’s farce an incident occurs which 
affords so apposite an illustration of the superiority of French art 
over English, and which gives us so admirable .an opportunity for 
a little congenial digression, that we make no apology for referring 
to it at length. "Whilst Box and Cox are engaged in earnest con- 
versation, a loud and sustained knocking is heard at the door. 
The door, however, isnot opened. The knocking is continued ; it 
grows wild—delirous! A human fist is beaten violently against 
the panels. The idea is borrowed from the celebrated situation in 
the play of Dora before mentioned (an admirably-acted version of 
which piece is, by the way, being nightly acted at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre), but with what different effect the same device 
is used! With what consummate art does Fargueil beat her 
hands against the hard unyielding timber! She plays upon the 
door as upon some sweet musical instrument, executing a 
simultaneous accompaniment upon the hearts of the audience. 
Not a note in the whole gamut of emotion is untouched. In 
Mr. Morton’s farce, what does the beautiful idea amount to ? 
A supernumary hurting his fingers! And this is typical of the 
entire performance. There is no word spoken, no thing done the 
meaning of which is not obvious to an Englishman ; and the result 
is an entertainment which can positively be appreciated and en- 
joyed by an audience which has never seen a Fargueil or heard of 
a De Musset. 

If little can be said for the play, less can be said for the acting. 

It is impossible to deny to Mr. Buckstone the possession of a 
certain unctuous humour which immensely tickles the vulgar ; but 
we need scarcely point out how alien this is to the true function 
of the theatre, which is to bore and render miserable the spec- 
tator. The humour of Mr. Compton is certainly of a more artistic 
quality. There are tones in the voice of this actor, and a few 
expressions of the countenance, which now and then recall the 
incomparable art of M. Parade in his worst moments, and enable 
the tired critic to imagine he is lounging in the fauteuils of the 
Vaudeville. We mean, of course, the Paris Vaudeville. We 
could commend, with a certain qualified approbation, the per- 
formance of this actor, if he could only be induced to conquer an 
inveterate and most unfortunate propensity to make the audience 
laugh. This fatal failing is, however, manifest at almost every 
word he utters. 

It is painful to record that Mr. Morton’s new production was a 
signal triumph, and was received throughout with every demon- 
stration of approval. So long as this is the case, it is vain to 
hope that English art will rival French—that our theatres will 
ever be dull, dirty, and uncomfortable—that the abomination of 
an orchestra will be done away with—that the superfluous cur- 
tain will be rolled away for ever—that the signal for the com- 
mencement of the performance will be the artistic expedient of 
three,thumps upon the floor—that the first acts of our plays will 
have nothing to do with the others, and that the whole of our 
dramatic literature will be flavoured with the exquisite aroma of 
obscenity. It only remains for the earnest student of true art 
to take the first express to Paris, there to revel in the physical 
luxuriance of a Massin and the unapproachable genius of a Sarah 
Bernhardt. C. W. 8. 
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Bills of the Plapv. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, May 2 (in lieu of the sub- 
scription for Saturday, Aug. 3). 
FAUST E MARGHERITA. 
Mdlle. Albani, and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Saturday next, May 4, 
ERNANI., 

Mdlle, Zaré Thalberg (her first appearance 
in that character) and Signor Bolis. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Thursday, May 2, 
LA TRAVIATA, 

Mdlle. Minnie Hauk (her third appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre), 
Saturday next, May 4, 

DIN ORAH. 

Mdlle. Marie Marimon and Signor Bellini. 
Monday, May 6, In Fuavro Maaico. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 
At 7.30, 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
Misses Lucy Buckstone and Maria Harris, 








t 8.15, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Messrs. Howe, Everill, F. H. Macklin, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, James, Grisdale, Allbrook, and 
H. B. Conway; Miss Neilson, Miss E. 
Thorne, Miss Harrison, and Miss Morelli. 

On Saturday next “ As You Like It.” 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


At 7, 
STAGE-STRUCK, 
At 8, 
PROOF. 

Mr. and Mrs, Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and 8. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A, Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr, Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE, 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath, 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEMAN. 


TURNING THE TABLES, 


Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 


(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HowuinesHeEAD. 
_ At 7.30, 
BIBB AND TUCKER. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Maclean, Soutar ; 
Misses Muir, Wadman, &c. 


At9 
IL SONNAMBULO (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia, Hazle, 
Wadman; Messrs. Terry, Royce, Elton, 
Warde, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Mr. Henry Negv1118, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 

THE MISER’S TREASURE. 
Messrs. Anson, Pateman, and Miss Gerard. 
At 8.30, 

JEALOUSY. 

Messrs. Flockton, Harmond, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Elwood, W. Younge, 
and Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Alma 
Stanley, Cranston, Beaumont, May, and 
Sophie Young. 











RoOrxar STRAND THEATRE. 
THE TELEPHONE. 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 

Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; Mesdames M. Hayes, Venne. 
At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs, Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 


b 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdamés Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


Marir 





GLOBE THEATRE, 


At7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.30, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 9.80, 
MIND THE SHOP. 

Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
Johnstone, Vivian, Meyrick, Clifton, Hewitt, 
and Fanny Leslie. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. Jamas and T. THornn. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEA L FOG. 

+ Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 

Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





nd 
sae 


(Q)PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oytzy Canrz. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER, 
At 10.15, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 

oward Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE’ 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr, SamvuznL Haves, 


At 8, 
SUCH IS THE LAW. 

Misses Ada Cavendish, Compton, K. 
Rivers, Katie Brown; Messrs. Titheradge, 
W. H. Stephens, L. Boyne, Carton, and 
Charles Kelly. 


RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 

A . 








t 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE’ 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W, J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


OYALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.80, 
BESSIE. 
At 8, 
NELL GWYNNE. 

Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan, 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington, and C. Duvernay 


OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harz. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & RicHarp Dove.ass. 
At 7.15, 
RANK AND FAME. 
Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, ae 
Percival, Hinton; Mesdames 0. Clarke, 
F. Clarke, Rayner, Miss Dolores Drummond. 
Conclude with 
THE ROADSIDE INN. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL. — The 

Neville Dramatic School Students’ 
Performance, Saturday, May 4th, at 7. 
“Nine Points of the Law” and “ Love’s 
Sacrifice.” Mesdames Fanny Dickens, 
Marie Delmaine, J. Tessier, C. Saville, and 
Eugénie Arnheim. Messrs. Tom Bindloss, 
Walter Bernhard,Bertie Beresford, Edward 
Sass, A. Mynie, A. Murray, and Howard 
Williams. Director, Geo. Neville. Prices: 




















Stalls, 5s. and 3s.; Admission, 2s, and 1s. 
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Gand Basket, 


Miss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening. 
Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. j 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH- 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 








MiSs ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®: 





HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 


follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. 

















J. Le. TOOLE, 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


Me: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 








R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desixes that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


ME. 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


M®. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 

in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 








DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
: (CONTRALTO), 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Ave Gardens, St. John’s 
cod. 


Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 





Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince i Humbugs; General 

Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cartes H1np- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


‘¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —LEra, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”’—Era. 


‘He deserves the credit ot accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown &vo. 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information, 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


One of the most amusing books of the season,”’ 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by CHartes HInDLEy,. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

** Mr. Hindley has Leones together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs 0: 





Qhiscellanecous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Iyceum Theatre, under present management , 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
‘“ Richard III.,” &c. : 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
‘Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL Sq. 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS, 
Conducted by Eminy FarrHrvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics, 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


PRAED STREET, W. 





117, 
A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Proyin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
yr ses they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ‘MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the pang Sale the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court, 

CHARLES READE, 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





bad MPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 








Pupils in singing received and attended. 


t times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 
“Is a most readable volume,’’—-Daily Telegraph, 


Neville for this Drama.—Ap; 
CHARLES READE, 2, Alberto 
Knightsbridge. ‘ 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
\ the World. By its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 


**In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”"—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
the only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


“WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Disinfecting, Purifyin nt, th }] ext: i i 
Liver eaten : 4 po z g, Aperient, the oe Pi)] extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon toevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 


g oJ an of these important organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). - sha ad 5 6 6 . 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 



























ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


Brief - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AIN BPIrTrOMe OF THEE PRESs.- 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &e. &c, 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements, 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wxrman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed); useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 








WHITE LABEL, + ded. perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE - COPY JC. eceroccsrscresecorsorocssesooe ” 25/- 
PINK a wery choice Old ......s.ssceessesseseee 90 27/- 
: IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of ai:y age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, ing, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, nt-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. - 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


‘¢The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For May, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 

A Modern “ Symposium :” Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 
Grant Duff, M.P., Mr. Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- 
ment in Politics more just than that of Higher Orders? 

The Eucharist. By the Dean of Westminster. 

The Armies of Russia and Austria. By Genl. E. B. Hamley. 

Méryon and Méryon’s Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 

Can Jews be Patriots? By Prof. Goldwin Smith. P 

The Law of Unity in the Christian Church. By the Bishop of St, Andrew's, 

Political Clubs and aX Organization. By W. Fraser Rae. 

Force, Energy, and Will. By Prof. Mivart. . 

Impressions of America: No. 3 iPupeie Education). By RB. W. Dale. 

The Liquefaction of Oxygen. By Mons. Raoul Pictet. 

Childhood and Ignorance. By Prof. Clifford. 


C, KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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